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Eastern Skercaes.—No’es of Scenery, 
Schools, and Tent Life in Syria and Pales- 
tine. By Evten Ciare Mitier. Edin- 
burgh: Wm. Oliphant & Co.: 1871. Pp. 
210. $1.50.* 

Among the multitudes who traverse the 
surface of the planet TeLivs to satisfy their 
curiosity with inspecting the wonders of na- 
ture or of art,a small proportion, we suppose, 
could assign auything higher than self-grati- 
fication as the motive for running to and fro, 
and encountering perils and hardships by 
sea and land. Still there are many who, 
taking their lives in their hand, confess that 
they are strangers and pilgrims upon earth. 
And it is always interesting to contemplate 
the course of those who, having taken 

**The pilgrim staff ani scallop shell,’’ 


bear in continual remembrance that “the 


*O-ders recsived br Eli Joues, Dirigo, Maine, 
an! by Alice Lowis, 109 N. 10th St. Philada. 
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earth is the Lord’s,” and who as they review 
nations, kindreds, tongues and people, cease 
not hour by hour to pray devoutly, “ Thy 
kingdom come,” and long, much more than 
they who watch for the morning, for the } 
blessed era when the “kingdums of this world 
shall become the kingdoms of our Lord and 
of His Christ.” 

Who has not desired to travel in Bible 
lands? And when such a privilege falls to : 
the lot of earnest Christians, who feel the 
solemnity of existence, and who undertake 
the pilgrimage not to please themselves, but 
from imperative duty, and in the service of 
their fellow beings and their God, there is an : 
intensity of interest which the mere world- 
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ling shares not. The physical aspect of his- 
toric lands is ever fraught with sacred and 








classic associations, recalling reverend memo- be 
ries of what has been wrought by the Lord ¥ 
in varivus ages; and inhabitants of the re- 
gions are regarded as objects of redeeming 
love, whose souls are precious, and who are 
to be sought and wooed and won, and brought 
to Christ, if only He be pleased to give the 
word and prosper it to their conversion. 
Our dear Friends Eli and Sibyl Jones were 
prepared by the direct call of the Divine 
Spirit and by a long series of providences 
to bear the Gospel message into Syria and 
Palestine, and countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, and for this mission were en- 
couraged and accredited by the church in 
New England and in Great Britain. In this 

labor of love they needed congenial associ- 

ates, and the Yearly Meeting of London ap- 

pointed as their companions Alfred Lloyd 

Fox and the interesting authoress of the 

volume before us. 

Ellen C. Miller has placed us all under 
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obligation by the production of a readable 
and most instructive book. In the course of, 
the journey various letters were furnished to 
the Keview, which were highly appreciated 
by our readers. It were a mistake, however, 
to suppose that these constitute any consider- 
able portion of Eastern Sketches. On the 
contrary, those most familiar with them will 
be most attracted by the fresh and well ar- 
ranged and condensed presentation of the 
themes with which we should all make our- 
selves conversant. 

We propose to furnish a few extracts from 
the volume, which as a whole we commend to 
the careful perusal not merely of Friends, 
but of all appreciative Christians. We com- 
mence with a sketch of their sojourn in 
Athens : 

The city of Athens is about five miles dis- 
tant from its port, [the Pirzeus,] to which it is 
joined by a road, then showing white in the 
moonlight, bordered by one of the olive: 
groves of Attica. At daylight we looked 
down from our windows on one of the large 
public squares of the city, where Albanians 
iw their smart white dresses, Cretans, More- 
ans, Livadians, and strangers of many na- 
tions were moving about, in many-colored 


Beyond 


and varied picturesque costumes. 
the city, standing out richly-tinted against 
the cloudless sky, rose the Acropolis, crowned 
with clusters of ruined temples; and a little 
below it, the less conspicuous but etill more 


interesting eminence, Mars Hill. How must 
Paul have looked upon a _ corresponding 
scene, when, sole worshipper of the true 
God among such a crowd, he was left in 
Athens alone ! 

It would be out of place here to attempt 
any description of the well-known ruins of 
this city: we must not even dwell upon the 
natural beauties of her situation, with her 
surroundipg amphitheatre of classic moun- 
tains—Hymettus, Parnes, and Pentelicus— 
grey and bare, but beautiful in form and 
tint; the blue waters of her gulf, the olive 
and vineyards through which the little 
stream of the Cephissus flows to the sea, and 
the exquisite clearness and warmth of the sky, 
giving an indescribable charm to all. Let 
us rather turn to works not indeed so gen- 
erally known, but whose influence will live, 
when even the wonders and beauties of na- 
ture and art at Athens shall have passed 
away for ever. 

There are several mission schools in this 
place—English, American, Scottish, and na- 
tive agencies being at work ; and at the time 
of our visit the number of children attending 
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REVIEW. 


these was greatly increased, by the war in 
Crete having forced so many refugees to seek 
shelter and help in Greece. Thousands came 
to Athens, especially women and children, 
where they were provided with food and 
clothing, and with education and employ- 
ment. The women were taught to read and 
sew, and mary were engaged in spinning, 
and weaving with handlooms the beautiful 
native silk of their island. 

Their children were received into the mis- 
sion schools, and all came under earnest 
Christian influence; so that the darkness of 
their day of adversity was remarkably over- 
ruled for good, by their being brought within 
the power of the light of the gospel. It was 
most interesting to see hundreds of these 
dark-eyed Greek and Cretan children, list- 
ening with great attention, and often with 
tears, to the loving words of their visitors 
from a far-off land, spoken to them through 
the medium of their own soft-sounding 
tongue; to hear their intelligent answers to 
the questions asked, and the singing of some 
of our English bymns, with their words and 
tunes rendered into Greek. 

We visited all the schools, some more than 
once, where Eli and Sibyl Jones, through an 
interpreter, addressed the children and num- 
bers of the refugees. Word of the coming 
of the strangers spread in the neighborhood 
of the school houses, so that the open doors 
and windows of the porticoes were soon 
crowded with dark listening faces of both 
men and women, many of them widows, some 
who had lost their children, others whose 
husbands, sons, and brothers were still en- 
gaged in the war. All had lost their houses 
and their whole possessions. It was a very 
affecting sight, to see these sorrowing and 
often weeping creatures thronging round, ex- 
pressing thanks for the words of loving 
Christian sympathy and comfort spoken, 
with the graceful salutations of the East, 
touching the ground, their breast, and fore- 
head with the right hand, and offering little 
bunches of the bright yellow acacia blos- 
soms. 

At all the schools, Eli and Sibyl Jones’ 
message was to point both children and par- 
ents to Jesus, as the One who is able, under 
all circumstances, to give peace and happi- 
ness to the soul; to remind the children of 
the great God, our heavenly Father, who 
made us all, that we might be happy in lov- 
ing and serving Him; of our sinfulness by 
nature, and need of a Saviour; of the great 
love of our heavenly Father in sending His 
own Son to die for us, and of our Saviour’s 
great love in offering Himself a sacrifice for 
our sins; to tell them how He now lives to 
intercede for us, ever ready to hear the cry 
of the poor penitent; how, feeling our sin- 
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fulness, we must come to Him just as we are,|tentive. Sibyl Jones spoke earnestly to them 
for pardon, and for that peace which He will | for nearly an hour, alluding to other prisons 
give to those whose sins He takes away,| where she had seen those in similar circum- 
through faith in His blood ; how His Holy} svances, sympathizing with them in their 
Spirit comes to dwell in the hearts of all/ present condition, reminding them of the 
who have been thus made clean ; how all,;days when they were young and compara- 
even little children, must seek to give their | tively innocent ; but, above all, announcing 
hearts wholly to Him; how, if they were|to them the glad news, which, if they re- 
His, He would care for them through life,| ceived it, would make even that dark prison 
and at last receive them and their families,|seem like a palace to them. She told them 
an unbroken circle, into that glorious home| that there was One, even Jesus, who had 
where parting words are unknown, and where| saved the very chief of sinners, who was 
there is no more sorrow or crying. They | ready to save them if they would but with 
dwelt also upon the great value of the Holy| their hearts ery, ‘God be merciful to me, a 
Scriptures, the importance of studying them | sinner, for Jesus’ sake; that we are ail sin- 
and making them our own ; the need of list | ners in His sight,—not only those who have 
ening to the reproofs and teachings of the| broken their country’s laws,—but that He 
Holy Spirit speaking in the heart, and the| freely offers salvation to us all, having died 
prevailing power of prayer. fur each one of us. She related some narra- 
The mothers, children, and teachers were| tives of prisoners, who, having found their 
greatly affected : the message, which to many | Saviour in prison, had been filled with joy ; 
was a new one, seemed to go home to their|and she prayed for them, that they too might 
hearts; and seed was sown with fervent} be brought to Him. 
prayers, which we must believe will be blessed| The governor seemed very grateful, and 
by Him who gives the increase. said he hoped the words spoken would be 
They had also an opportunity of address-| blessed to the souls of the listeners; many 
ing a school at the house of one of the mis-| said it was a day never to be forgotten. It 
sionaries, who educates between twenty and | was found that the prisoners had no Bibles, 
thirty Greek girls of the upper classes, from| but an arrangement was made that each 
Macedonia, Asia Minor, Patras, and many | should be supplied at least with a Gospel. 
parts of Greece and the Islands, as well as} They paid a visit to the Theological Col- 
Athens. They told them of the Saviour, and | lege for the education of young Greek priests, 
encouraged them to give their hearts in youth | under the superintendence of a young Greek. 
to Him, whose right it not only is to have| A few words were addressed to him and the 
them, but who is likewise so good a Master,| students, encouraging them to give them- 
who, if they became His, would clothe them, | selves to their Saviour, and to attend to the 
as the Royal Bridegroom, with all the graces| teaching of the Holy Spirit in their hearts. 
of His Spirit; reminding them how each| They responded feelingly to what was spoken, 
might become a missionary, and how every | and the Principal promised to direct the ‘at- 
great nation must have good and virtuous /| tention of the students to these subjects. 
mothers for its people, and that with them,| With all the missionaries Eli and Sibyl 
in part, lay the ‘future elevation of Greece.| Jones had very pleasant intercourse: they 
A very interesting visit was paid to the| seemed to feel the visit as one sent for their 
prison, where Sibyl Jones had obtained per-| encouragement and in answer to prayer, and 
mission to speak to the prisoners. We were| believed they would be strengthened to work 
allowed to enter, with some of the American | on with fresh courage. 
and Scottish residents in Athens; and leave} On the morning of our sailing from Athens, 
was granted for all those in confinement,|all came to take leave, when Eli and Sibyl 
about 150 in number, to come into the} Jones spoke of the refreshment it had been, 
court-yard, in the centre of which was a/in coming to a strange land, to meet with 
large plane-tree. Under the shadow of this|those to whom, as servants of the same 
all stood, forming a semicircle around us,| blessed Master, they could feel united in 
the hot sun shining down into the paved|common love and faith, speaking together 
yard. It was a striking scene; most of the|‘the language of Canaan.’ They exhorted 
men were unchained, but two or three had|them to be of good courage, and praying 
heavy fetters on the arm and leg,—fierce,| without ceasing, and in everything giving 
bandit-looking men, for there were many | thanks, to strive together for the establish- 
such characters amongst them. All were| ment of the Redeemer’s kingdom, ‘even from 
Greek in dress and bearing, many listen | the river to the ends of the earth,’ depending 
ing ina grand, defiant attitude; but there| solely upon the anointing of His Spirit, with- 
were tears on the faces of some as they heard | out which we can do nothing ; and knowing, 
the words of loving expostulation and en-| for the King hath promised, that the Lam 
couragement, and all were exceedingly at-'and His followers shall have the victory. 
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772 FRIENDS’ 
Prayer was offered for the city of Athens 
and the whole Greek nation, that they might 
be brought to a knowledge of the truth ; 
and for those staying behind and those going 
on their journey, that they might alike be 
clothed with the power of the Lord’s Spirit, 
that in all trials and difficulties they might 
look to Him ; and that when He should have 
done serving Himself in these frail vessels 
of clay,—into which He distils His virtue, 
without which they are nothing—He would 
gather all into His heavenly kingdom, there 
to ascribe to Him all honor, glory, and praise. 
Allusion was made to the true worship in 
spirit and truth. The missionaries were ex 
horted to strive after a closer walk with God, 
and invited to partake more and more of 
the true communivn, of the eating of the 
flesh of the Son of man and drinking His 
blood, without which there can be no life in 
us. 

A call was received from the Cretan Bishop 
of Kissamos, who came to offer thanks for 
the interest shown in the Cretan children, 
and the visits paid to the schools, and to de- 
sire us to express gratitude to the people of 
our lands for the help and sympathy given 
to Crete. 

On our return, in the summer of 1869, to 
Athens, where we were detained two days 
by u change of boats, we found that, the 
war being over, the greater part of the Cretan 
refugees had returned to their island; we 
may hope carrying with them the good in- 
fiuence of the training and education which, 
in their time of trouble, they had received at 
the Athenian mission schools. 

We did not leave Athens without visiting 
Mars Hill. Standing upon the little sun- 
beaten eminence, among the rocks where the 
Council of the Areopagus once sat, and 
where Paul stood forth among the wisest of 
Greece, to tell of something higher and 
deeper than all their wisdom, looking down 
on the city, and up at the clusters of ruined 
temples on the closely adjoining Acropolis, 
we read the stirring words spelen on that 
very spot, the words of the 
apostle, giving authority to the missionary of 


every age to preach the gospel to the people 
of all lands. 


~_— missionary 


EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS BY B. C. HOBBs, 
At the Dedication of Wilmington College, 4th 
month 11th, 1871. 

At-the recent dedication of Wilmington 
College, Ohio, an address on the general sub- 
ject of education was delivered by B. C. 
Hobbs, late Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in Indiana, some extracts from 


which may prove interesting to the readers 
of the Review. 


REVIEW. 


After remarks on the growing interest 
shown in the extension of education, the 
writer proceeds: 

“When the question is asked: What is 
education ? the ideal that arises in the mind 
is to most persons general rather than particu- 
lar. Just what we should aim at and how 
much should be embraced in it, are not very 
readily determined. He who understands, 
properly, man’s physical, moral, intellectual, 
esthetic and spiritual nature, how it can be 
best developed, what are its wants and how 
can they best be supplied, can give us a true 
answer to the question. 

When the poet penned the exhortation, 
“ Know thyself; enough for man to knew,” 
I apprehend he would have been puzzled had 
he attempted to tell just what he expected us 
to know when we have learned ourselves. 

As a physical being we know that man has 
a delicate nervous system, the outgrowth of 
a complicated brain structure. On this sys- 
tem we depend for sensation and sense-per- 
ception, and we know that it has much to do 
with self consciousness and intuition, and that 
it is susceptible of being influenced by habit 
and will, and that it is the medium by which 
we become acquainted with the material uni- 
verse. 

We know that we possess a spiritual na- 
ture which thinks, imagines, remembers, and 
wills, which is capable of considering object- 
ive objects, such as the sun, moon and stars, 
the trees, birds, fishes and insects, the rivers 
and the mountains, air and water, light, 
electricity, heat and sound. It can measure 
the distances and the revolutions of the 
planets and call them by their names,—objects 
without us. It can also turn within itself 
and consider subjective objects,—objects with- 
in, and analyze its own nature and powers. 
It can trace the laws of thought and reason, 
of the imagination and memory, of its emo- 
tions, conceptions and consciousness, its ra- 
tionality and insanity. It discovers within 
also a moral nature influenced by the pas- 
sions, desires and affections ;—the esthetic 
powers by which it can enjoy the beautiful 
and true in nature and in art; and also a 
spiritual sense which enables it to reverence, 
worship, fear and love its Creator and Law- 
giver, and live in the obedience of faith. 

Again we look without and trace our rela- 
tions to others socially, politically, and re- 
ligiously. A vast field at once opens for 
thought. Literature sacred and profane, an- 
cient and modern, the Philosophy of His- 
tory and of Government, political economy 
and the evidences of Christianity, are fruit- 
ful fields of thought. 

Again the book of nature opens to our 
view, and physiology, natural philosophy, 
chemistry, botany, astronomy, geology and 
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natural history invite us to trace the beauty; conquering power, it must be by force of in- 
and perfection of God’s handiwork. The) tellectual and moral culture, sanctified and 
ocean currents and tidal waves, the stratifica-| sustained by the Holy Spirit. If it should be 
tion and composition of the rocks, the suc-|alive to its mission, it would live under a 
cession of living things that have left their|solema responsibility for the mental culture 
record in the earth’s strata—the earthquake) of its youth ; a culture that must be commen- 
and the volcano, the mineral veins, the won-|surate with the demands of their age. 

derful coal fields, the fauna and flora of the; We need railroads, telegraphs, and print- 
earth, all teach us the greatness and wisdomj}ing presses. The shaft must be sunk for 
of the Creator, and enable us to know some-j coal and oil. Rivers must be bridged. Man- 
thing of His eternal power and Godhead. ufactures demand the best talent of the 

Bat in considering the wonderful powers of| chemist, mathematician and philosopher. The 
mind, we are invited to look yet farther and!common school, academy and college are 
higher. In that Book which was written by | calling for teachers well instructed in science 
inspiration of God, and which is profitable | and literature. But the church has a mission 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction and in-| higher than these. It is earnest to secure 
struction in righteousness, that we may be/them all, but prompted by yet higher and 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good! holier obligations, it looks to that develop- 
works—we are told that “‘secret things belong; ment of mind and heart, which will enlist 
to God, but those that are revealed belong) all the powers of a full manhood in the ac- 
unto us and to our children.” It becomes|complishment of its mission. It would edu- 
then lawful and right that man should lay|cate for both time and eternity. It would 
hold of revealed truth, and trace by analogy | educate with a view to hastening onward in 
in the book of revelation, and by conscious | its glorious results the great plan of ner 
ness, the nature and attributes of spiritual in-jtien. It would send the Gospel to people 
telligences, God, angels, and men; and of;of other languages, institutions and laws. 
their relations to each other. This isa grand| These things require preparation. It is the 
and glorious theme, and fit for immortal | student and linguist that translate the Bible 
beings to study and admire. One of the|for the African, Asiatic, and for the far off 
great lessons to be learned is the limit of the) islander. It is the educated Christian that 
known and knowable. We may also con-|is prepared to meet the infidel philosopher 
template the region of the unknown, and un-|with his own weapons. Moses, who was 
knowable, and content ourselves within the| skilled in all the learning of the Egyptians, 
bounds which have been set to human rea-}| was chosen to stand before Pharaoh and his 
son, as well as to believe what God has re-| lords and advocate the claims of an oppressed 
vealed, however much it may be above rea-| people,—to be their leader, lawgiver and 
son to comprehend. judge. David needed learned, educated men, 

Such is the broad field in which the mind |“ men who had a good understanding of the 
of man is to exercise its powers and store its} times, to know what Israel ought to do,” for 
memory with knowledge.” his prime miaisters and diplomatic corps, and 

A rapid sketch of the mental characteris-| his State officers. The Lord chose learned 
tics of the progressive periods of life, and of| men like Daniel and Nehemiah to stand be- 
the intellectual culture appropriate for each,| fore the Kings of Babylon. He chose the 
follows, tracing the course of instruction|learned Ezra to expound His law after the 
from the primary school to the college aud | captivity, aud to collate the Books of the 
university. He thus continues: Old Testament. 

“ When George Fox proposed a Scientific} Unlettered men have been richly gifted by 
and Literary Institution in which every-|the Great Head of the Church, He has 
thing useful should be taught, metaphysics, | often used such aad will use them to the end 
language—both ancient and modera—natur-| of time “ to confound the wise.’ He makes 
al and mathematical science, and their ap-| His ministers and prophets of just such ma- 
plication to the useful professions and arts,| terial as pleases Him, of both wise and ig- 
he conceived the full dimensions of both col-| norant, of both male and female. We desire 
lege and university: and his liberal idea of|not to limit His power or to diminish the 
the utility of science and literature, met|glory of His work. He has, however, no- 
with an approbation and co operation that|where encouraged any one to desire ignor- 
discovers the manly, intelligent aud com-|ance as one of the qualifications for His 
prehensive minds of those men who stood by |service. His church has never recommended 
him in solid phalanx against the usurpations | ignorance as desirable, nor should a man’s 
of rulers, over the freedom and the conscience | gifts be discountenanced because he is illiter- 
of their subjects. ate. Let us ever learn to value every thing 

These men realized the fact that if the| we find in an honest, true man at its full 
church should ever be known as a militant! value. 
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The Lord’s great and shining lights have 
been men of culture. Paul, Barnabas, Luke, 
Apollos, and Matthew were men of well cul- 
tivated minds, who were all probably familiar 
with Latin, Greek und Hebrew, as their ver- 


nacular tongue, and with the philosophy of 


the various sects of their day. Such men 
were chosen as apostles to the Gentiles. The 
scholar and philosopher were to be met in 
every city, and disputations had with them, 
in the synagogue and theater, in Ephesus, 
Thessalonica, Athens, Corinth and Rome, as 
well as before the council in Jerusalem. 

Learned men were needed in subsequent 
ages to wield the pen in defense of the faith. 
Origen, Eusebius, Athanasius, Ireneus, Au- 
gustine, Chrysostom and others, stand worthi- 
ly on the page of church history as defenders 
of the faith in their day. 

When the church had slept in darkness a 
thousand years, Luther, Melancthon, Calvin 
and Zwingle not only sounded the notes of 
the silver trumpet and the tocsin of the 
ram’s horns, but wielded the pens of ready 
writers to dispel the cloud of darkness and 
superstition that had paralyzed the church 
for centuries. The work went on no less 
earnestly across the channel by Wickliffe, 
Tindal and John Knox. By the translation 
of the Bible into the vernacular tongue of 
the English people, civil liberty began to 
dawn upon the nations. If we look through 
the centuries we will find the great defenders 
of liberty of conscience and of the civil 
rights of men, the wisest and best the world 
has ever known, and men who came from 
college halls. Today we but enter into the 
labors of such men as Fenelon, Baxter, Fla- 
vel, Penn, Barclay, Milton, Wesley, White 
field, Hopkins, Chalmers an.| Neander. God 
has blessed their labors. He has ever con- 
secrated cultivated minds for the defense of 
His church. The mind is made for culture. 
All our powers are designed for use, and cul- 
ture is the preparation for service. * * * 

All through the Bible, men are earnestly 
inspired to seek Wisdom and Knowledge. 
“Oh! that the people were wise.” “The 
wise lay up knowledge, but the fools hate it.” 
“Wisdom and knowledge,” says Isaiah, 
“shall be the stability of thy times and 
strength of salvation.” Knowledge and wis- 
dom were the gift that Solomon especially 
asked as the supreme blessing of heaven, and 
of an order that would enable him to do the 
work of-earth well. His supreme desire was 
to possess “ wisdom and knowledge” and “an 
understanding to do judgment.” This de- 
sirable knowledge and wisdom covered an 
extensive field of research, He was not 
only a superior Hebrew poet and prose 
writer, skilled in politics, diplomacy and 
law, navigation and architecture, but was 


acquainted with metals, precious stones, 
plants and trees, from the flower and vine 
upon the wall to the cedars of Lebanon, 
natural history in all its diversified forms, 
mental and moral philosophy, theology, 
logic, history, superstition, human nature, 
everything useful under the sun. He swept 
the whole circle of science. The blessing 
was conferred as heaven’s best gift to earth 
next to salvation, and in answer to prayer. 
It was just the curriculum that Geo. Fox set 
out in his ideal of education. Just what a 
college should aim to teach. ‘ Everything 
useful under the sun.” * Re 
ies 

Tue Tarrty-Frest “COMMENCEMENT” OF 
HAvERFORD COLLEGE was largely attended 
on the 12th inst., at the Alumni Hall. The 
incidents of the occasion were pleasant and 
harmonious—the orations of the thirteen grad- 
uates are represented to us (for we were reluc- 
tantly among the absentees ) as being peculiarly 
creditable. The following was the 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 

An English Oration.—‘‘ Trades Unions.’’ Reuben 
Haines, Germantown, Pa 

An English Oration — ‘The Holy Roman Empire.” 
Hevry Graham Brown, Phila?elphia, Pa. 

Av Ecglish Oration.—‘‘ The Degeneracy of Mod- 
ern Wit«nd Humor.’’ Edward Day Thurston, New 
York, N. Y. 

An English Oration.—‘‘Arthur Helps.” 
Reeves, PLenixville, Pa. 

An English Oration.—‘* The Literary Character of 
Bansen.’’ Walter Thomas Moore, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

An English Oration.—‘‘ The Ordeal.” 
Henry Haines, Philadelphia, Pa. 

An English Oration.—‘‘ The Sun.” 
less Garrigues, Haverford, Pa. 

Av English Oration. —‘‘American Classics.’’ 
fred Regina'd Roberts, Philadelphia, Pa. 
An English Oration.—‘‘ Augustine.”’ 

Taylor, Burlington, N. J. 

An Eoglish Oration.—‘‘Ancient North American 
Civilizations.”” Randolph Winslow, Baltimore, Md. 

A Latin Oration.—“ De Jove Dodonwo. Joseph 
Hartshorne, Philadelphia, Pa. 

An Eoglish Oration. —‘' Pro Patria Vivere.’’ 
Jesse Franklin Hoskins, Greensboro’, N. C. 

An English Oration.—‘‘ Biblical Revision.’”’ Wil- 
liam P, Evans, Paoli, Pa. 


The speaker last named (previous to the 
awarding of the diplomas) delivered the vale- 
dictory, the following report cf which we copy 
from “The Press.” 

VALFDICTORY. 

It has been a time-honored custom at Hav- 
erford, as you know, gentlemen of the faculty, 
for the graduating class upon this occasion to 
address you with a few parting words. But 
something more than mere adherence to cus- 
tom—a stronger and more lasting feeling— 
prompts us as we stand before you. 

At a time like the present, as we are just 


Ellis B. 


William 
John Sharp- 
Al- 
Charles 8, 
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ready to step from this little world of thought 


| 


into the great world of action, it is but natu- 
ral that our minds should turn back and 
dwell for a moment upon the time we have 
passed under your care. In this mental retro- 
spect the memories of many things come 
thronging over us with strange power; and 
amid the blinding regrets for wasted oppor- 
tunities, comes a vivid sense of how large is 
the debt of gratitude we owe you for aiding 
us to gain whatever additional strength we 
now have for the great battle of life. 

When we realize how quietly and patiently 
you have labored through all these years to 
give us not only a technical acquaintance 
with books, but that which is of far more 
value, a sterling character and yearning for 
the right ; when we see how, in spite of your 
many trials and discouragements, you have 
never for a moment lost your courage, but 
have always kept a cheerful countenance and 
a willing hand to help us; and when we see 
how you have daily striven to draw nearer 
and yet nearer to the standard of the Perfect 
One, then there comes into our hearts a feel- 
ing of strong gratitude that at this important 
time in our lives we have had such examples 
before us. Oh! believe me, when I tell you 
that we do not speak these things as the mere 
words of lip-flattery, but as the sincere feel- 
ings of the heart. 

And though we are about to pass out of 
your sight, and our places will soon be filled 

y others, we know that your interest in us 
will not cease ; we know that your hearts are 
as young as ever, and that you can under- 
stand that high ideal of a noble life which we 
now cherish ; and this kindly sympathy and 
the beautiful example you have given us will 
go far in helping us to realize that ideal. 

In noting the prospects of Haverford in the 
immediate future, it is with sadness we find 
that two of your number will come back no 
more to occupy their old familiar places; but 
we are glad that we at least have not been 
deprived of their fervent ministry by word 
and example, and of their good scholarship 
and genial kindness. Those that yet remain 
will soon learn how much they lose in losing 
them. 

And now, in taking leave of you—some of 
us it may be never to see your faces again— 
an earnest aspiration ascends to the dear Fath 
er that He will strengthen your hearts to en- 
dure all trial, that He will abundantly bless 
your labors, and that He will give you those 
temporal enjoyments which your lives seem 
to deserve so richly. 

But there are times when the poor words 
of the lips convey but feebly the emotions 
that thrill the heart; then the soul leaps up 
into the eyes, and says what the tongue cannot 
say. 
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We know that our words sound weak and 
commonplace, but we feel that you under- 
stand what we fail to speak, and that you 
realize the depth of our gratitude and affec- 
tion, when we say that we bless you and love 
you with a strong, tender, and enduring love. 

It has not been our good fortune, fellow 
students, to have been here long enough with 
many of you to gain a very accurate knowl- 
edge of your characters. Bui we have been 
here long enough to learn that you all cher- 
ish yearnings, more or less intense, for a real 
true-hearted manhood ; long enough to allow 
kindly feeling to spring up toward you; and 
long enough for the thought:of parting to 
give us pain. We do not flatter ourselves 
that you will not forget us; we know that our 
memories shall soon fade away in the dim dis- 
tance, when the places that have known us 
shall know us no more. But we do indulge 
the hope that the little good we have done 
will not soon lose its effect, that you will do 
what we have left undone, and that wherein 
we have failed you will profit by our failure. 

It may seem like a trite thing to ask you 
to use well the time that yet remains ; but re- 
member that it is a solemn thing to stand, as 
you soon must, here as we do now, and have 
the consciousness forced upon, you that the 
days of your college life are ended, and its op- 
portunities forever gone. We feel to day with 
unexpected power and sadness how we have 
neglected these opportunities, and soon must — 
you feel this also. 

It has been beautifully said by the poet 
Goethe that “the sun-horses of Time, as drawn 
by unseen spirits, bear away the light chariot 
of our destiny; and nothing remains for us 
but with tranquil courage to hold firm the 
reins, and now to the right and now to the 
left, here from a stone and there from a preci- 
pice, to turn away the wheels.” But sup- 
pose that at the beginning of the race you do 
not keep this chariot of your character clear 
of the little stones of sin, who can say how 
much it may not be diverted from its true 
course? See to it, then, that you guard well 
your little acts, and keep a high standard of 
college life before you. Finally, fellow-stu- 
dents, be strong and quit yourselves like 
men. 

Very strange does it seem, classmates, to 
think that we, who have been together for su 
many months, who have shared each other's 
joys and sorrows, and who have learned to 
recognize each other’s virtues, that we should 
be suddenly scattered and sent forth alone. 
It seems as though we ought, after a vacation, 
| to return here again and take up the round of 
our daily duties. But since this will be the 
vase no more, it were well at this time to ask 
ourselves the question, “ Of what advantage 
has been our college life?’ This advantage 
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is derived from many sources. In the first 
place we have not only gained a better ac- 
quaintance with the learning contained in 
books, but the habits and discipline acquired 
will be most valuable in future life. But 
there is something higher than this. The 
rough edges of our characters have been 
somewhat smoothed off by daily contact with 
each other, and we have gained a courage 
and strength of will from this contact that 
could have come so well from no other source. 
But last and highest of all, we have had al- 
ways before us the examples of good men liv- 
ing daily near to a high standard, and try- 
ing to lead us thither. 

Truly, then, we may count curselves happ 
that we have been here. Greatly, indeed, 
will all this training be needed to pass safely 
through our coming life ; strong, indeed, must 
be the strivings before we can perform the 
perfect work of perfect virtue. 

But however high be our hopes now, 
however earnest our desires, however pure 
our ideal, there will come a time when all 
these things will be changed; a time when 
hope shall fade away, and our path seem 
black before us. And when this time shall 
come, when sorrow, injustice and temptation, 
almost too great to be borne, are upon you, 
then I ask you to remember that 


God’s greatness flows around our incompleteness— 
Round cur restlessness His rest. 


You must meet with trial and grief; it is a 
part of the universal plan, and you cannot 
escape it ; and it is well that it is so, for 


Only those are crowned and saivted 
Who with grief have been acquainted, 
Making vations nobler, freer. 


But steel your hearts to endure all these 
things by courage, fortitude and faith ; cour- 
age to dare, fortitude to perform, and faith to 
trust that all is for the best, 

And when the heavy hand of age shall be 
upon you—when your vigorous forms are 
bowed, and your dark hair whitened—may 
your hearts stil] be as young and as pure as 
they are now ; may you still 

Bear through sorrow, wrong and ruth— 


In your hearts the dew of youth, 
On your lips the smile of truth ! 


And now, my brothers, as [ take your kind- 
ly hands in mive and look again into your 
ear eyes—some of them, perhaps, to be seen 
no more_on this side of the dark valley—I can 
say with blended joy and sadness, in the words 
of Richter: “ May all go well with you! May 
life’s short day glide on peaceful and bright, 
with no more clouds than may glisten in the 
sunlight, no more rain than may form a rain- 
bow; and may the veiled One of Heaven 
bring us to meet again.” 
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Peace be within thy walls, O Haverford ; 
And prosperity within thy gates. 

For my brethren and companions’ sakes, 

I will now say, ‘‘ Peace be within thee !”’ 
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Some Tarrty—Some an Hunprep Fotp, 
—There is great practical value in the preach- 
ing of the Son of David: “In the morning 
sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold 
not thine hand, for thou knowest not whether 
shall prosper either this or that, or whether 
they both shall be alike good.” The true 
Christian worker does his life-service in sim- 
plicity, heartily—unto the Lord, leaving to 
Him the result—the issue—the increase. It 
is an act of faith to work on under discour- 
agement, seeing no evidence of fruit, believing 
in the fructifying power of Him who saith: 
“ Do this,” and who 


** peedeth not 
Either man’s work or His own gifts.”’ 


Every pious act performed in faith, every 
word of truth uttered, every pure example, 
is an investment for the kingdom which 
we pray may come, and we cannot bargain 
beforehand the rate of percentage. God 
giveth the increase—the investment is a safe 
one, whether it shall or shalP not prove that 
all the seed sown werealike good. The word 
is to be sown—it shall not return void—and 
what it will accomplish is known to the Giv- 
er and Sender. 


A farmer near Roanoke, N. C., recently discovered 
in cutting his wheat, eleven stalks in such close 
proximity, that npon examination he found they 
were all from one grain. The number of grains of 
wheat in the heads of these stalks were counted, 
and amounted to 950.— Ledger. 

Here (if this statement be accurate,) was a 
large yield from a good seed, in good ground, 
What was the cause and what the instru- 
mentality of such a growth? “ A sower went 
forth to sow.” The grains were alike to him. 
Some, peradventure, would be devoured by 
the birds, some would be choked, some would 
wither, some bring forth thirty or sixty fold, 
and one, through the marvellous blessing of 
reproduction, yielded nine hundred and fifty 
fold. There was no extra merit in the sower. 
If he had been hired for a penny a day, he 
had simply earned his penny. The increase 
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was for the master who owned the field and 
furnished the seed. But let it be an encour- 
agement to every one who, with honest and 
true heart, goeth forth into the field which is 
the world, bearing precious seed which is the 
word. Let him not stay his hand, morning, 
noon nor evening ; but bear in mind that our 
Lord after saying: “‘ My Father is the Hus- 
bandman,” added, “ Herein is my Father 
glorified, that ye bear much fruit—so shall ye 
be my disciples.” Vigorous growth and 
abundant harvest redound to the honor, not 
of Paul who plants nor Apollos who waters, 
but of the Lord of the harvest whose is the 
field, and who furnishes the seed, the tillage, 
and the increase. It is good to pray to Him 
that He will send forth more laborers. It is 
a blessed thing to be hired by Him, and to 
work in His employ—yet whilst laboring 
cheerfully, and feeling that “ the work is the 
wages,” let the laborer meekly remember 
that “neither is he that planteth anything, 
neither he that watereth, but God that giveth 
the increase.” 


to Write an address to the inhabitants, setting forth 
the blessed influences of the Gospel, which was 
translated and printed for circulation. At last ac- 
counts he proposed spending a few months in fare- 
well visits to various parts of Australasia, and he 
may probably return homeward the latter part of 
the present year. In one of his letters he says: 
‘*The Lord has graciously opened my way, both in 
public and private, and has, I reverently believe, 
made use of this poor instrument in the advance- 
ment of His csuse ; and my soul doth magnify the 
Lord, for by His power and Spirit the good is ac- 
complished, and not by anythivg in or by man 
apart from Him.’’ 

Friends of the Sout] ern Hemisphere were addressed 
by London Meeting for Suff-rings, in an epistle re- 
markably characterized by Christian vitality. We 
hope to make rovm for some of the responses from 
those remote regions- 




























Friends in Norway appear to be rather decreas- 
ing, owing, probably, to governmental severity and 
consequent ewigration to America. 

Fr ends at Minden have been largely engaged in 
tract distribntion, chiefly among soldiers at Minden, 
Frankfort, Heidelberg, &. These Friends report 
to London Meeting for Sufferings the minutes of the 
two Monthly Meetings and their answers to the 
queries. The meetings at Minden and Oberkirchen 


are regularly held, and on First-days are well at- 
tended 


Friends of Denmark report the reception, via 
Staranger, of a very acceptable epistle from Friends 
of New England, ‘‘ which was read to those assem- 
bled at a meeting ou a First day, to their comfort 
and encouragement.’’ 


Friends in Australia report 276 members, 163 men 
and 113 women (an increase of 3). Non-members 
habitual in attendance, 27. 

A beautiful illustration of Uhristian civilization has 
been given by the Sandwich Islanders in sending 
$2,000 to the relief of poor French peasants ruined 
by the war. 


Tue Supper.—In transferring to our pages 
the writings of pious persons of other denomi- 
nations, it is not to be supposed that we in- 
tend an unqualified endorsal of every expres. 
sion. We often find in such compositions a 
testimony to spiritual truth which we regard 
as seasonable, and we have confidence in our 
readers that, being settled in their principles, 
they will peruse discriminatingly and dissect- 
ingly. In last number was inadvertently in- 
cluded in the extracts from “The True Vine,” 
the words: “ Christ instituted the Lord’s sup- 
per.” It is hardly needful for us to explain 
that we regard the ceremonial dispensation as 


co npqealliedia ati 
Quarterly Meetings in Eighth month. 
(Taken from New York Pocket Almanac.) 
8th mo. 3d, Purchase, New York Y. M. 
” Rhode Island, New Euogland Y. M. 
“ 5th, Alam Creek, Ohio Y. M. 
Sprivgdale, lowa Y. M. 
= Centre, Indiana Y. M. 
° Plainficl?, Western Y. M. 
‘* 7th, Philadelphia, Philatelphia Y. M. 
*€ 10th, Abington, Philadelphia Y, M. 


4 Salem, Ohio Y. M. 

superseded by Him to whom all foreshadow. oo Nive Partners, New Yoel x. a. 
j , ‘ ; . = mithfield, New England Y. M. 
ing figures pointed, and that the true supper «12th, marikbees New York Y. M. 
of the Lord is gloriously indicated in Rev. « Damaseu:, Ohio Y. M. 
iii. 20 " Miami, Indiana Y. M. 

voile . Walnut Ridge, Indiana Y. M. 

os White Lick, Western Y. M. 
—— = Vermilion, Western Y. M, 

A General Mecting is to be held at Farmington, N. “6 Lost Creek. North Carolina Y. M. 
Y., Eighth month 18th, ander the sanction of New ‘“ Western, North Carolina Y. M. 
York Yearly Mecting. [A fuller notice which was sent “ Salem, lowa Y. M. 
for the **Review”’ has been lost in the mail, or it should “ Lynn Grove, [owa Y. M. 
have appeared earlier.} “ Bear Creek. Iowa Y. M. 


Joseph James Neave has been performing religious 
service in New Zealand (which comprises over 105,- 
000 square miles.) He found some members of our 
Society, aud a number whose sympathies are with 
them. He thinks meetings for worship will ulti- 
mately be settled in several places. He was moved 


‘¢ 15th, Concord, Philadelphia Y. M. 
‘€ 17th, Salem, Philadelphia Y. M. 
- Butternuts, New York Y. M. 
_ Salem, New England Y. M. 
‘¢ 18th, Caln, Philadelphia Y. M. 

** 19th, Short Creek, Ohio Y. M. 
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8th mo. 19th, Pleasant Plain, Iowa Y. M. 
- West Branch, Indiana Y. M. 
Western, Western Y. M. 
Fairfield, Western Y. M. 
23d, Saratoga, New York Y. M. 
25th, Dover, New England Y. M. 
Western, Philadelptia Y. M. 
26th, Eastern, North Carolina Y. M. 
Southerly, North Carolina Y. M. 
Bangor, Iowa Y. M. 
Oskaloosa, Iowa Y. M. 
New Garden, Indiana Y. M. 
Springdale, Indiana Y. M. 
Union, Western Y. M. 
Thorntown, Western Y. M. 
29th, Burlington, Philadelphia Y. M. 
31st, Bucks, Philadelphia Y. M. 
Falmouth, New England Y. M. 


DIED. 

MACY.—Peacefully, near Centre, Guilford Co., 
N. C., on the 4th of Fifth month, 1871, Mary A., 
wife of Henry Macy, and daughter of Enoch and 
Mary Cox, in the 4tth year of her age ; an esteemed 
member and Elder of Centre Monthly Meeting. She 
bore her afflictions with meekness, patience and 
resignation, remarking that she believed her suffer- 
ings were designed for some good purpose, and that 
it would be wrong for her to murmur. In the early 
part of her last sickness, she expressed a belief that 
her end was near, and that her work was nearly 
finished, sometimes exhorting others to diligence in 
the work of the Lord. A short time before her ran- 


somed spirit took its flight, she expressed a full as 
surance that all would be well with her. 
JAY.—At his residence near Marion, Grant Co., 


Ind., on the 20th of Fifth month, 1871, Walter D. 
Jay, in the 37th year of his age; a member of Mis 
sissinewa Monthly Meeting. He has left to bis rela- 
tives and friends: the consoling evidence that their 
loss is bis eternal gain. 

HILL.—In Lynn, Mass., on the lat of Fourth 
mouth, 1571, Lucinda, widow of Oliver Hill, in the 
63d year of her age; a member of Sandwich Month- 
ly Meeting, N. H. This dear Friend ojten, in con- 
versation with her friends, expressed ber faith in a 
Saviour’s love and mercy, and her implicit confi 
dence in Jesus Christ as her Redeemer. She was a 
kind and tender mother, aud while her children 
deeply mourn their loss, it is with a feeling that a 
blessed assurance of ber eternal well-being remains 
to those who are bereaved in her removal. 

SMITH.—On the 2d of First month, 1871, Jesse 
Smith, in his 80th year; a member of Miesizsinewa 
Monthly Meeting, Ind. 

SMITH.—On the 19th of Fourth month, 187], 
Isaac R. Smith, in his 44th year; a valuable mem- 
ber of Mississinewa Monthly Meeting, Ind. His ill- 
ness wes short. He left many evidences that he 
was fully prepared for the change. He seemed to 
realize from the first of his illness that he would not 
recover— gave counsel to his children, and conversed 
freely of the future. When his suffering was acute, 
he remarked: ‘‘ Christ suffered, and Iam travailing 
with him.” 

HATHAWAY.—Suddenly, with quick congestion 
of the heart, on the 11th of Sixth month, 1871, at 
Milan, Erie Co., Ohio, Mary Hathaway (daughter of 
Caleb Hathaway, formerly of Philadelphia), in her 
72d year ; a member of Greenwich Monthly Meeting. 
The departure of this dear Friend will be deeply felt 
by friends and relatives, and by the poor and 
afflicted of every class. For many years she had 
endured much bodily affliction with Christian pa- 
tience and resignation. Our dear sister had a well- 
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_] grounded hope of eternal life, resting on the merits 


of our Redeemer. At an unexpected hour she 
sweetly passed away, without a groan or struggle, 
we reverently believe to be forever with Jesus. 


THE MOUNT CENIS RAILWAY AND TUNNEL. 
(Continued from page 759.) 

The Italian terminus of the tunnel is less 
readily accessible than the French one; so 
we retrace our way to Modane, and walk 
over and up to Fourneaux, a little village 
dug in, as it were, upon the steep hill-side. 
A more unpleasant place, filled with less 
pleasing people, it would be hard to find. We 
never before saw so many people afflicted 
with that ugly, wen-like excrescence, the 
go'tre, and its accompaniment, apparent 
idiocy. But the scenery is magnificent. 
Above us rises the Grand Vallon, its upper 
portion white with snow; while, lower down, 
the cliffs are clothed with firs and pines, look- 
ing, in contrast with the snow, almost black. 
Lower still are trees and shrubs, whose foli- 
age, clad in bright autumnal hues, reminds 
us of what we have seen among our own 
White Mountains of New Hampshire. But 
far higher above—almost twice higher than 
Mount Washington—are piled the Alpine 
peaks, soaring one above another, and shut- 
ting in the vision at either extremity of the 
valley. 

Here let us gather up what, during a three 
days’ stay, we learn, by the abundant courte- 
sy of the officials, of the origin and mode of 
construction of the tunnel which we are to 
explore. 

he idea of the tunnel appears to have 
been first broached, about 1832, by M. Med- 
ail, a Piedmontese, born at Bardonnéche, who 
pointed out where lay the least thickness of 
the Alps between Piedmont and Savoy. Ten 
years later he presented to the Italian gov- 
ernment a plan for a tunnel through the 
ridge. Two engineers, MM. Maus and Sis- 
monda, were thereupon appointed to investi- 
gate the matter. After four years they re- 
ported favorably upon the line which has 
been adopted. The great difficulty lay not 
in the fact that it must ran so far beneath the 
summit of the mountain ; since, for all prac- 
tical purposes, it made no difference whether 
this towered half a mile or five miles above. 
Either distance would equally prevent per- 
pendicular shafts from being sunk to the 
level of the line, so that the working could 
be carried on simultaneously at many points. 
The mountain could be attacked only at its 
opposite sides, from which the two ends of 
the tunnel, well-nigh eight miles apart, must 
be driven toward each other. Moreover, 
how were the hundreds of laborers to be 
supplied with air, which could only reach 
them for almost four miles under ground? 
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Again, as far as was then known, only hu- 
man labor could be employed. Steam-pow- 
er was out of the question; for the steam: 
engine must have fire, and fire must have 
abundant air, as well as coal and water. It 
now seems strange to us that, with the knowl- 
edge then existing, the work should ever 
have been seriously considered. Looking 
back upon the work done, we may safely say 
that, by no means known to man in 1855, 
could the excavation of this tunnel have been 
performed in half a century. Only so many 
men at a time could work within the con- 
tracted space. Unless some mechanical 
means of drilling other than that of steam- 
power should be devised, the work, if under- 
taken, must have been abandoned before it 
had been a quarter completed. 

But, as it happened, about 1850, three 
young Italian engineers—Sommellier, Gran- 
dis, and Grattoni—were engaged in a series 
of investigations. They had no thought of 
the Mount Cenis Tunnel, with which, how- 
ever, their names have come to be insepara- 
bly connected. All that they then thought 
of was a means of propelling, by means of 
compressed air, railway trains up a steep in- 
cline among the Apennines. The idea was 
to use compressed air as the motive power. 
The principle upon which they started was 
one already well established—that air, when 
compressed, has a great expansive and elas- 
tic power. This principle is well shown in 
the toy known as the “airgun.” The 
amount of possible force thus to be acquired 
had long been settled. Air compressed to 
one sixth of its natural state has an expan- 
sive force of about 84 pounds to the square 
inch. Thisis about half more than the pres- 
sure of steam in an ordinary stationary en- 
gine, as usually worked.* The merest tyro 
in mechanics need not be told that no ma- 
chinery creates power. Levers and pulleys 
aud cogs simply enable us to concentrate or 
apply power already created at the point 
where we wish to use it; and this transfer is 
always accompanied by more or less loss, 
But, as it happened, there was, just where 
Sommellier and his associates wished to use 
this compressed air, a river, which gave 
abundant force for compressing the air. The 
problem now became a purely mechanical 
one. It was merely to transfer the water- 
power of the river into the shape of con- 
densed air. As we shall see, the same ad- 
vantage was to be found at each extremity of 
the proposed Alpine tunnel. 

About 1855 Mr. Bartlett, an English en- 





_* We find that the engine which moves the en 
tire mass of machinery in the establishment where 
this Magazine is printed, is usually worked at a 


pressure of from 50 to 60 pounds. 
ever, to increase this by a half. 


It is safe, how- 
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gineer, invented an apparatus by means of 
which a drill, driven by steam, was made to 
perforate a wall of rock to far greater ad- 
vantage than the same work could be done 
by hand. His idea was mainly the use of 
his machine in coal mining in England, 
where, we believe, it has been and is used to 
advantage. But, as we have seen, Bartlett’s 
steam-drill could not be used in the Alpine 
tunnel; while the Italian airengine was 
equally unavailable in an English mine, 
where no water power for compressing the 
air was to be had. 

It occurred to Sommellier and his associ- 
ates that the two inventions might be com- 
bined into one, and used to bore through the 
Alps. The result of this is shown in what 
we shall have to see, and explain as best we 
may. 
Sommellier and his friends proposed their 
plan to the Italian government of their day. 
How the putting this into execution was 
postponed for years, until the troubles con- 
nected with the rise of the new kingdom of 
Italy got, in a fashion, settled, is a story too 
long to be told here. Suffice it to say that 
finally, under the administration of Cavour, 
somewhere about 1857, the Italian govern- 
ment fairly took upon itself the work of 
digging the Mount Cenis Tunnel. 

The first thing was to fix mathematically 
upon the exact direction which the tunnel 
should take, so that the two opposite head- 
ings should meet under the summit of the 
Great Vallon. In engineering phrase, the 
horizontal axis of the tunnel was to be fixed ; 
that is, a line was to be marked out over the 
crests right under which, no matter how far 
below, the tunnel should run. In fixing this 
line the two engineers, Copello and Borelli, 
to whom the work was contided, encountered 
great difficulties. They had to scale the rocky 
sides of cliffs, making paths over untrodden 
regions, and use their surveying instruments 
in a region where, at any moment, a sudden 
storm might interrupt their work. Bat it 
was at length performed, and from the sum- 
mit of the Great Vallon, 11,000 feet above 
the sea, down the slope on either side, a line 
was marked out, right under which the tun- 
nel should run. That the tunnel should no- 
where deviate a foot to the right or the left 
from following this line, lay fairly within the 
known limits of engineering skill. The com- 
pass, carefully used, would settle that. But 
there was a far more serious difficulty to be 
met. The two portions of the tunnel must 
not only approach each other in the same di- 
rection, east and west, but they should meet 
at the same vertical elevation. The precise in- 
clination of the two excavations must be recti- 
fied at every rod ; otherwise, when they should 
have met at the centre, one might have been 
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yards or rods above or below the other. There 
were not wanting those who, up to the very 
last moment, doubted whether the two work- 
ings would ever meet. But the final result, 
known first on Christmas-day, 1870, showed 
how accurately all had been done. When 
the last foot of rock had been broken through, 
the two excavations struck each other almost 
to an inch. The first man who passed through 
the dividing rock, we are told, was Grattoni, 
one of the three of whom we have spoken. 
If we could have chosen the proudest three 
single moments which could mark a buman 
life, one should have been that when Napo- 
leon, at Austerlitz, saw the Austrian line 
fairly cut in two; another should have been 
Wellington’s, when he saw Napoleon’s Im- 
perial Guard tumbling back in rout from its 
charge upon his solid square ; the third should 
have been that of Grattoni, when, first of all 
mep, he passed through the Alpine tunnel. 
At Fourneaux we examine the apparatus 
for furnishing the compressed air which is to 
supply the perforating engine, which wearesoon 
to see at work. What we see is rather simple. 
Close down at the edge of the Arc is a water- 
wheel, always at work. On the bank above 
is a huge tank, upheld by a score or so of 
iron columns. It looks like an ordinary gas- 
holder. Running up to this are a number of 


hollow tubes, each opening into the tank by 


a valve, opening up into the tank, so that 
every thing going up can pass, but nothing 
can come’back. The wheel drives the water 
up the tube, forcing the air before it into the 
tank. When the column of water has reached 
the top of the tube a valve at the bottom is 
closed, cutting off the water, while another is 
opened. allowing that which has entered to 
pass off ; while at the same time another valve 
at the top is opened, admitting air into the 
pipe. Then, when the pipe has been emptied 
of water, the escape valve is closed and the 
supply valve opened, and the rising water 
again drives the air before it into the tank ; 
and so on perpetually. All this operation, so 
hard to describe, is easy to understand when 
once seen. The current of the river turns the 
wheel; the wheel forces up water into the 
pipe; this condenses the air contained in the 
pipe; and so a force which costs nothing, and 
which for untold ages has lain useless, is made, 
under human guidance, to work miles away. 
At Bardonnéche, the other end of the tun- 
nel, they are able.to dispense with the water- 
whiéel and the whole pumping apparatus. 
There, high up on the mountain-side, is a 
stream which never fails. From this the 
water is conveyed by pipes into the condens 
ing cylinder, rising when the supply-valve is 
opened, and falling when it is closed. Other 
wise al] is the same as we see at Fourneaux. 

The condensing apparatus at Fourneaux 
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is about half a mile from the mouth of the 
tunnel. The condensed air is borne from the 
tank through an iron pipe of eight inches in 
diameter. As we pass up tothe mouth of 
the tunnel we see this pipe running along 
the way. We notice the manner in which it 
is laid, and are inclined to think it absurd. 
At intervals of three or four yards are low 
pillars of masonry, upon the top of which is 
a short piece of pipe, mounted upon rollers. 
The intervening pieces are braced firmly by 
rods let into the upholding masonry. 

“ What is the use of this?” we ask of our 
guide. 

“ The temperature of the valley outside of 
the tunnel,” he replies, “ often varies fifty 
degrees in the course of a single day. Now, 
if our pipe were here laid in the usual way, 
its expansion and contraction under these 
quick changes of temperature would soon 
tear it to pieces. We have to make it prac- 
tically an elastic tube. Now see how our 
plan works. The ends of the fixed parts, be- 
tween the pillars, fit into those upon the tops 
of the pillars, much as one slide of a tele- 
scope runs into another. Now when our tube 
expands by heat, the fixed part is driven a 
little into the movable part, resting on the 
pillars; when the tube contracts by cold it is 
pulled a little out. So our pipe is always of 
the same length, no matter what may be the 
expansion or contraction of its several parts. 
The parts resting upon rollers are made so 
simply to give free play to the whole. The 
joints—there are hundreds of them—are 
made as nearly air tight as possible by means 
of rubber or leather packing. So nearly 
air-tight are they, that the escape of air by 
all is hardly appreciable. One part in sixty 
is all that is lost in the whole three miles and 
more between the reservoir and the place 
where we are now working. Fairly inside 
the tunnel, where the temperature is equable, 
the pipes are laid in the usual way. Don't 
you see ?” 

We did see, and inwardly resolved that 
we would not thereafter take it upon our- 
selves to pass summary judgment upon any 
engineering question which should come be- 
fere us in the tunnel. It might be that the 
engineers were wiser than we. 

The mouth of the tunnel, which we reach 
after a walk of half a mile, presents nothing 
specially notable. It is a mere hole iva hill- 
side, only it looked a little larger than any 
one which we had seen—say the Bergen Tun- 
nel, near New York. It is a simple horse- 
shoe arch, whereof the height is within a few 
inches of twenty-five feet, and the greatest 
breadth a foot or two more. Wagons, load- 
ed with all sorts of materials, are going in; 
others, equally laden, are coming out. Fairly 
within, it is the most dark, Gamp, and disa- 
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greenble place we have ever entered,!upon God, saying, “ Lord Jesus, receive my 
even where the work is pronounced fin-|spirit,” and forgave his maerderers, crying 
ished. There is, indeed, a solid floor over} with a loud voice, “ Lord, lay not this sin to 
which to walk; and a solid wall of smooth | their charge.” We can easily conceive that 
masonry encloses us on both sides. The stones | this remarkable conformity to his Master’s 
of which it is constructed, we are told, have| image and circumstances mast have deeply 
been brought from miles away, for hereabouts | impressed the mind of Stephen himself, and 


there is no rock which the workmen could 
hew into shape for such purpose. Each step | 
the way grows darker. We look back to-| 
ward the entrance through which we have | 
come. It grows smaller and smaller, until | 
at last it is lost to view. Then before, be- 
hind, above, and around is utter darkness, 
broken only by the candles which we carry, 
and a faint gleam from some gas light shin- 
ing like a star in the distance. 


imparted strength and encouragement to him 
to ™ faithful unto death. And as it was in 
the case of Stephen, so was it in the case of 
St. Paul. In many things we can trace a 
remarkable resemblance between the circum- 
stances of the great apostle of the Gentiles 
and those of Christ. He talked like a man 
who would seem to have, in some measure, 
lost his old personal identity. After his con- 
version he was no longer Saul of Tarsus, but 


Meanwhile our guide was profuse in his}a man in Christ Jesus. He could say of 


explanations. “The floor,” he said, “ looks 


himself, “I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth 


level: but right in the centre is a covered|in me.” He bore about with him the marks 
’ 5 


way, three or four feet high and broad. It 
was at first designed merely as a conduit for 
water-pipes and the like. But one day—it 
was in 1863—when we were working through 
a rather soft bit of rock, a great fall of rub- 
bish came down, blocking up the tunnel, and 
shutting in three-score men who were work- 
ing beyond. They gave themselves up for 
lost, until one, who had his wits about him, 
bethought himself of this covered way of es 
cape, through which all crawled out. Since 
then nobody is afraid of being shut up here.” 

(Conclusion next week) 

chadieoadiiatninaii 

THE TRUE VINE. 

BY HUGH MACMILLAN, 

(Continued from page 755.) 

Another very striking illustration of this 
conformity of believers to the image of 
Jesus, not only in character, but in outward 
circumstances, is seen in the case of the first 
martyr Stephen. He is as true a type look- 
ing back to Jesus as Moses is looking for- 
ward. The one was in the dawn, the other 
in the sunset; the one prefigured, the other 
reflected, the glory of the same Sun of right- 
eousness. Stephen was apprehended, like 
his Lord, with sudden violence, brought be- 
fore the Sanhedrim, and accused by false 
witnesses of saying that the temple was to 
be destroyed, and that the Jews were to be 
deprived of their exclusive privileges as 
God’s peculiar people. Though his meek 
and dauntless demeanor was a copy of his 
Lord’s, yet he too broke out in righteous in 
dignation against the Jews: “Ye stiff- 
necked and uncircumcised in heart and ears, 

' ye do always resist the Holy Ghost; as your 
fathers did, so do ye.” Like Jesus, he saw 
the heavens opened, and the glory of God, 
and the Son of man standing at the right 


hand of God. Like Jesus, he was cast out 


of the city and suffered there, and called 


of the Lord Jesus; he was always carrying 
about in the body the dying of the Lord 
Jesus—in perils by land, in perils by water, 
in stripes, in imprisonment, in tumults, in 
fastings—troubled on every side, yet not dis- 
tressed—a man of sorrows, yet having the 
joy of the Lord as the strength of his heart. 
Very specially is it to be noticed, that in the 
closing years of his life, he trod very closely 
on the steps of his Master, both in the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed and in 
the character and conduct which he displayed. 
He was brought before Nero as Christ was 
brought before Pilate; and all St. Paul’s 
companions and friends forsook him and 
fled, as did the disciples of Jesus in His hour 
of need. St. Paul said, “ At my first an- 
swer no man stood with me, but all men for- 
sook me; I pray God it may not be laid to 
their charge. Nevertheless, the Lord stood 
by me, and strengthened me.” Christ said, 
“ All ye shall be scattered every man to his 
own, and shall leave me alone, and yet I am 
not alone, because the Father is with me.” 
St. Paul and Stephen, and all Christ’s early 
followers, were baptised with His baptism, 
and drank of His cup. Even in their out- 
ward circumstances they literally knew the 
fellowship of His sufferings, and were made 
conformable unto His death. What befell 
the Master was what befell the Apostles over 
again, in fulfilment of His own words, “ The 
disciple is not greater than his Lord; if they 
have persecuted me, they will also persecute 
you.” The spi-itual conformity was based 
upon the physical. They acted historically 
'what they felt spiritually. And so it is with 
every Christian still. He is a homologue of 
the Great Archetype. His circumstances re- 
peat those of his Lord. To him Jesus is 
literally the way, the truth, and the life. 
Such, then, is the mutual resemblance in 
character and circumstances between the 
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True Vine and its branches. They are pre- 
destinated to be conformed to His image. 
That image is partially developed in them al 
ready, but it will become more perfect through 
the discipline of life. The Godhead says 
once more of every believer, “ Let us make 
man in our image;” and, in the perform: 
ance of this great work of grace, every be 
liever is crucified together with Christ, dead 
wth Him, buried with Him; and as he dies 
with Him, so he rises with Him and reigns 
with Him; and shall be wholly like Him, 
for he shall see Him as He is, 

But while there is thus a general resem- 
blance between all the branches of the vine, 
while they are each modelled on the type of 
the whole tree, there are also characteristic 
differences between them. Variety, which is 
the law of nature, is displayed in their unity 
also. The infinite depth and richness of the 
new life which Christ hath brought into the 
world manifests itself in the rich variety of 
forms in which it embodies itself in the lives 
of men—“the very malformations them. 
selves witnessing, in their own way, for the 
fulness of this life.” The elevation of the 
type in nature is accompanied by an increased 
variety in the specific organs. Witness a 
mushroom and a vine, the extremes of the 
vegetable kingdom. Through differentiation 
of its parts, the plant advances to a higher 
unity and simplicity. No two leaves, or 


blossoms, or fruits, or seeds are precisely 


alike. Each branch has its own peculiar his- 
tory of growth; and separate trees differ not 
more widely in this respect than two branch- 
es in the same tree. “ Being no stiff, un- 
yielding form, like the product of ecrystalliza- 
tion, such as the lead tree, or the dendritic 
formations on a pebble or a frozen window, 
but matter living and organised, and there- 
fore easily impressible, the growth of each 
branch fluctuates, and its appearance varies 
with the favorable or unfavorable state of 
the weather from year to year.” Numerous 
examples of heterophyllous and dimorphic 
plants, in which there is a very considerable 
difference in form in the same organs, not 
only at different times, but even at the same 
time, might be advanced. The common 
honeysuckle has often two kinds of leaves on 
the same stalk, one entire, and the other 
more or less divided. The ivy also varies 
widely in the shape of its leaves; while, in 
the yellow jasmine, almost every intermedi- 
ate stage may be traced, from an ovate en- 
tire leaf to one very deeply and irregularly 
divided. A variety of the potato produces 
first double and sterile flowers, and subse- 
quently single fertile ones. In one kind of 
grape, black and amber colored berries are 
produced in the same cluster: another varie- 
ty often bears on the same stalk small round 
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and large oblong berries. Similar differences 
exist among Christians under the cultivation 
of Christ. The Christian being the highest 
type of man, exhibits, therefore, a greater 
variety of character—develops most fully the 
“ tendency to individuation,” which Coleridgo 
calls the true idea of human life. Christians 
in the church are not zoophytes in a coral 
cluster, but branches in a vine, in which the 
specific parts are more complicated, and yet 
are all embraced under a greater unity and 
simplicity of plan. There are diversities of 
gifts and diversities of operations, but the 
same Spirit. Every individual case is an in- 
dividual variety. In one, reverence pre- 
dominates ; in another, faith, or hope, or love, 
or joy. The religion of one is retiring, ob- 
jective, and self distrusting ; that of another 
is active and aggressive. St. Paul exhibited 
the strength of faith; St. Peter, the power 
of zeal; and St. John, the force of love. 
Each believer has what the others have, but 
each blends the gifts of the Spirit in differ- 
ent proportions, and forms a distinct cum- 
pound of them according to his own natural 
temperament and his peculiar experience of 
the grace of God. As the honey in Madeira 
tastes of violets, and in the highlands of 
Scotland of the heather, as the wines of dif- 
ferent countries taste differently, so the pro- 
ducts of the Spirit take their taste and color 
from the individual experiences through 
which they are formed. And this polymor- 
phism of the Christian character, not only 
secures the charm and the contrast of an 
endless variety, but also leads believers to 
the exercise of an enlarged charity, to es- 
teem others better than themselves, to prefer 
one another in honor, to provoke one another 
to good works. If, as Dr. Westcott truly ob 

served, we were all alike in our attributes— 
if religion were in all the same exercise of 
the same gifts,—then the defection of one or 
another would make little differance to the 
general result; but if, as we see it must be, 
the faithlessness of one subtracts from the 
whole that which no other can supply, all is 
changed. We feel at once the overwhelming 
majesty of the Christian life, even in its ul- 
timate details: we feel that we can never be 
alone, and confine to ourselves the issues of 
our actions: we feel that, in each of us, and 
in our own duties, the highest well-being of 
the whole church is imperilled. 

The word in the original for branch is 
klema, and means a /itéle branch. It isa term 
of endearment, indicating the preciousness of 
those who are united to Christ. Si. John 
saw, in the midst of the throne, not a lamb 
merely as it is in our version, but, “a /ittle 
lamb as it had been slain,” as it should be 
translated ; and the diminutive form in the 
original greatly enhances the pathos and ten- 
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derness of the image. As Jesus is the “little 
lamb,” so His disciples are the “ little 
branches.” He becomes as a child to His 
children, condescends to their humbleness 
and weakness, adapts Himself to their state, 
measures His step by their step, shortens His 
octave to the stretch of their fingers. “Fear 
not, little flock,” He says, “ itis your Father's 
good pleasure to give you the kingdom,” 
(To be contioued.) 


ad ogo 
WHAT IT COSTS ENGLAND TO HOLD INDIA’ 


In preventing the military budget for India, 
Major General Norman said that for the 
coming year 1871-72 the estimated military 
expenditure in India is £12,410,000, and the 
receipts £805,000; leaving a net estimated 
expenditure of £11,605,000—a smaller ex- 
penditure than that of last year, and there- 
fore, the smallest since the mutiny, although 
a new charge of £60,000 is inserted for the 
cost in India of the overland transports. The 
expenditure in England is estimated at £3,- 
574,000, and the receipts at £14,000, making 
a total net military expenditure in India and 
England of £15,165,000, being £231,000 less 
than the revised estimate for 1870-71. The 
force maintained during 1870-’71 had been— 
6.545 British officers, 40,425 British non- 
commissioned officers and private soldiers, 
122,122 native soldiers, 14,187 Government 
horses, with 424 field gune, and the estimated 
force of 1871-72 is 6,436 officers, 60,445 
British soldiers, 121,981 native soldiers, 13,- 
253 Government horses, with 394 tield guns, 
excluding 16 mortars of heavy field batteries. 
The General remarked: “We anticipate some 
reduction in the native army, though the par- 
ticulars of this have not been received from 
the Secretary of State.”"— Exchange. 

—eatiatnamnens 
THE TOMB OF THEMISTOCLES. 
BY ELLEN CLARE MILLER. 

On the shore north of Athens, opposite to the 
island of Salamis, is the grave of the great Atheni- 
an general, who in 480 B. C. defeated Xerxes and 
the Persian fleet at Salamis. The now uncovered 
tomb is hewu in the rock, close to the sea, which 


has entered and taken possession of it, at least at 
high water. 


Where, on the classic Attic shore, 
Marmurs the blue Aigean wave, 

By ancient Salamis watched o’er, 
There lies a lonely, rock-hewn grave. 


No sheltering marble tells the deeds 
Of him who once was laid below ; 
But, round its mouth, the fringing weeds 
Rock in the water to and fro. 
Long since, the entering waves have swept 
Its ashes to far distant seas ; 
But once within its shadow slept 
The dust of great Themistocles. 
Westward, Morea’s mountains lie 
In misty blue across the bay, 
Fair-outlined on the summer sky, 
And melt in golden light away. 


There, close beside the waters bright, 
By him from tyrant Persia won, 

Victorious Salamis in sight, 
Athens had laid her hero down. 


No need of stone his name to hold: 
The murmur of her summer seas 
For ages to the rocks hath told 
The fame of great Themistocles. 


Behind, the city of his love, 
Athens, in ruined giory lies: 

Around, her changeless hills; above, 
The light of her unfaded skies. 


Still o’er Hymettus’ summit moves 
The sunset’s golden smile of peace ; 
And still Cephissus’ olive-groves 
Make murmur to the wind of Greece. 


Bat not alone thy warrior’s fame, 
Or sage’s light, now dimmed and fled, 
Athens, makes thine a deathless name, 
Thon city of the mighty dead! 


A greater hero than thy son, 
A nobler foot, thy streets hath trod,— 
He who with fearless voice made known 
The glury of thine ‘‘ Unknown God.” 


Columns and ruined temples rise, 
Thy great Acropolis to crown, 

And, gleaming ’neath those cloudless skies, 
On Mars’ deserted hill look down. 


But to its rocks and sun beat earth 
A far-surpassing honor clings : 

Here Paul before the world stood forth, 
As servant of the King of kings ; 


Despised amid the wise of Greece, 
And yet in living wisdom skilled ; 
Among her warriors, clothed with peace ; 
Poor, but with heavenly treasure filled. 


The kingdom that he preached shall spread, 
When Greece and ali her great are gone ; 
The Ancient One of days its head, 
Before Him every throne cast down. 


—Eastern Sketches, 


ee 
BEST GUIDANCE, 
BY LUCY EB. SANFORD. 


The way may be long, 
Or the end may be near ; 
The night may be dark, 
Or the day may be clear ; 
The pave may be smooth, 
Or the woods may be drear ; 
Flowers strew the path, 
Or the ‘‘lion’’ may rear ; 
Soft music may soothe, 
Or harsh tones I may hear; 
Bright smiles light me on, 
Or no kind word may cheer ; 
The foe prove a friend, 
Or most false the most dear ;— 
Nor pause I, nor shrink, 
Nor shed ever a tear, 
But smile as I go, 
And think not of fear : 


My hand is in His! 
And I know He is here, 

And guideth me best, 
Till His glory appear. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. information that the yellow fever had disappeared 


F ‘4 FE dete tothe from Buenos Ayres. 

eimai, grr es MB geri enh y British Amertca.—The coasts of Newfoundland 
: ; and Labrador have recently been the scene of vio- 
France.—The budget for 1871 is reduced 124,- | lent storms, by which it is said, 325 fishing smacks, 

000,000 franca, though the appropriations for the | 23 dwelling houses, over 40 stores and $1,500,000 


War Department are unaltered worth of property were destroyed, and 93 lives 
An excited debate occurred in the Assembly on } lost. 


the 221, on a petition ofthe Bishops iu reference to Domestic.—A letter received at Washington from 
the temporal power of the Pope. President Thiers, | tno [pdian agent at the Cheyenne and Arrapahoe 
who was the chief speaker, declared unequivocally | agency, dated the 6th inst, informed that Little Ra- 
that while he would not ia any way compromise | yen and bis companions in the recent visit to Wash- 
the policy 0 the couatry, be would do his best to! ington and other e*stern cities, had arrived safely 
secure the Pope’s inlependence. He said it would | + their homes, and found everything qui-t there. 
be impossib'e to adopt a course which would lead to) The Indians were much pleased with the account 
war. The true policy of France was peace and re given by the delegation of their treatment while on 
organization. No steps must or should be taken) their tour. Two days after their retaro, Jobn 
which would even tend to alienate Italy. Gambet Smith, the Cheyenne interpreter, died of apoplexy. 
ta followed in a speech approving these sentiments, |?ye Indians have corn planted which promises 
ani supported the motion for the order of the day, | wel), The agent commesced a school, which bas 
which was rejected by the Assembly. The petitioa | heen well conducted, and largely attended during the 
was then referred to the Minister of Foreign Aff :irs, spring and summer, by both Arrapahoe aud Chey 
and the debate on It Jian affairs was afterwards post- | anne children of both sexes, and some of the older 
poned. A motion bas been made ia the Assembly, | Indians show much interest in it. Most of the 
that deputies who do not take their seats within | Kjowas are said to be disposed to be friendly, but a 
a specified time, be considered to have resigned. part have gone off and joived the Comanches on 
This is aimed at the Orleans princes. the plains, where the Mexican traders supply them 

The municipal elections in Paris on the 234, re-| with arms, ammunition and whiskey. These Mexi- 
sulted in the choice of six republican couservatives, | cans also encourage and aid their raids in Texas. 
and forty-nine moderate republicans. The vote A letter has just been published from Lieutenant 
cast was very small. 7 Whitman, commanding at Camp Grant, Arizona, 

The German troops have received orders from giving the details of a most atrocious massacre 


Berlin to evacuate the cities of Amiens and Rouen, | gommitted by « party of whites on a band of Apache 
and the Departments of Somme, Lower Seins and/ [ndians encamped near that post. The Indians 
Eure, and they will retarn st once to Germany. had been there for several weeks, under the pro- 

Guibert, for some time past Archbishop of Tours, | tection of the Lieutenant; who had been furnishing 
has bees appointed by the Pope as Archbishop of|them rations and buying hay from them, while 
Paris, in place of Darboy, who was murdvred by the awaiting instructions as to the disposition to be 
Paris insurgents. The new prelate belongs to the | made of them, as they bad expressed a wish to 
extreme ‘‘U\tramentane’’ party of the clergy, and| make and preserve a permanent peace. By kiod and 
in the Council of the Vatican voted steadily with jast treatment, the commanding officer had won 
the advocates of the infallibility dogma. H+ was| their confitence, and he testifies emphatically to 
also a partizan of the Count de Chambord. The/ their orderly conduct while there, and to his own 
last three of his predecessors were all ‘liberal | conviction of their good faith. Ou the 30th of 4th 
Catholics.” month, he received information that a party had 
left Tucson two days before, with the avowed inten- 
tion of killing all these Indians, and he immediately 
sent messengers to their chiefs to bring them all 
within the post; but it was found that the camp 
had been attacked at diybreak, while all were 
asleep, a large number of women and cildren 
killed, and other children, it is supposed, carried off 
as captives, the men generally escaping to the moun- 
tains. Of 125 killed and missing, on'y 8 were 








































































































































































































































































































Great Britain.—For some time, a bill for the re- 
organization of the army has been under discussion 
in Parliament. One feature of this bill was a propo- 
sition to abolish the system of prcmotion by the 
purchase of comm‘ssions, which has hitherto been 
authorized by royal warrant. The House of Com 
mons passed the proposition, but the House of 
Lords opposed aud was expected to reject it. On 
the 20th, Minister Gladstone announced in the 


















































House of Commons that by the advice of the Minis- 
try, and ia accordance with the manifest will of the 
couutry, the Queen had cancelled the warrant by 
which the purchase system was sustained. Some 
excitement was caused by this course, some of its 
opponents asserting that it was unconstitutional, but 


so far as appears, it has not weakened the position 
of the Ministry. 















































Spary.—A stormy debate on Cuba took place in 
the Cortes on the 10:h instant. A member de- 
nounced the Cabinet for having entertained an al- 
leged proposition of the Ame ican Minister to pur- 
chase-Cuba, and a motion looking to a vigorous ef- 
fort to suppress the insurrection was discussed, and 
it was resolved that the island must be retained at 
any cost. 












































Persia.— Dispatches received in Londoa represent 
that the cholera prevails alarmingly in Persia. 


Sovutn Amgrica.—A‘vices to the 25th ult. gave 
























men. The commander went out with a party and 


buried the dead, wishing thus to show the surviv- 


ors his sympathy, and to convince them that no U.S. 


soldiers had been concerved in the attack; and the 


effort succeeded, as the fugitives mostly returned, 


and though overwhelmed with grief, evinced an 
unshaken confidence in him which was both sur- 
prising and affecting Two members of the Indian 
Commission have within a few days been in consul- 
tation with the President on the means of preserv- 
ing peace with this tribe in Arizona and New Mex- 
ico, which it is hoped may still be possible; and di- 
rections have been given that all of these Indians 
who may be willing tocome iu, shall be protectad. 

The work of changing tha gauge from 6 feet to 4 
feet 9 inches, on the Ohio and Mississippi railway 


(connecting Cincivnati and St. Louis), was eff-cted 
on the whole length, 340 miles, between daybreak 
and 11 A M. on the 231 inst. As the arrangements 


made involved the moving of both rails of the track, 


this was equivalent to laying 680 miles of single rail. 
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